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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


* RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 


workers to live in. 


Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uenrrs. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 





AUTUMN CONFERENCES 


Thursday, 30 October, and Friday, 31 October: TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
“POSITIVE PLANNING” 

At County Hall, SE1. 


Programme: 
Principles of Planning _ by Sir Frepertc J. OsBporn 
Rural Planning by R. L. Strrtine 
Urban Renewal by L. P. Exticorr 
Enterprise in Planning — by J. F. Q. Switzer 


(Tickets: Members £1 10s., non-members £2 2s.) 


Thursday, 27 November: Midlands New Towns Society and Town 


and Country Planning Association Joint Autumn Conference. 


“LOCAL GOVERNMENT RE-ORGANIZATION AND THE EFFECT 
OF POPULATION DISPERSAL IN THE WEST MIDLANDS”. 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Bull Street, Birmingham. 


Planning Forum Week-end Visit to 
Rotterdam and Brussels 


Friday, 26 September, to Monday, 29 September 
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Installation Costs 


Water Heating 


Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify e/ectric water heating. 


CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectriv 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the principal 
technical details involved in the 
planning of small hot-watersystems, 
and will be glad to send you copies. 


PLANNING 
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Planning and the Location of Industry 


AS TOWN and country planning 
advances in public acceptance and 
practical competence, it becomes 
more and more clear that it cannot be 
fully effective for its chief purposes 
without some amount of intelligent 
control of the location of the establish- 
ments in which people are employed. 
In a sense the decisive influence of the 
siting of workplaces on the living con- 
ditions of employees has always been 
obvious. Every Victorian could see, 
through the eyes of Dickens, that 
Coketowns were produced by the 
enterprise and energy of Bounderbys 
and Gradgrinds. In a pedestrian age 
it was inevitable, if factories had to be 
large and if they were grouped closely 
together, that workers must be pack- 
ed tightly in dwellings within short 
distances. 

But though these things were so ob- 
vious, it was possible in earlier stages 
of urban growth to conceive that liv- 
ing conditions could be ameliorated 
without a system of public control of 
land-use. By-laws imposing minima 
of space around buildings and mini- 


mum street-widths seemed to some 
thinkers an adequate solution. The 
moralizing of Bounderbys and Grad- 
grinds into Salts, Cadburys, Levers, 
and Rowntrees seemed to others more 
promising. And in fact these develop- 
ments did have their effects. By- 
laws prevented some of the worst 
overcrowding. Imaginative and gen- 
erous employers greatly bettered en- 
vironments here and there. And later 
the transport revolution of 1896-1900 
made possible the production of green 
and pleasant living conditions over 
hundreds of square miles of suburbs- 
giving an immense lift to living stan- 
dards for millions, though at a heavy 
price in the lengthening of work- 
journeys. 

The direct connection between the 
siting and scale of workplaces and the 
housing conditions of the workers, 
plain to see in the simple case of Coke- 
town, is less easily visible in the mo- 
dern metropolis. But it is there all the 
same. It is because industrial and 
commercial establishments continue 
to open or expand in cities that resi- 
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dential capacity has to grow and be 
provided for either by expansion out- 
ward or higher density within. And it 
is because the provision of the addi- 
tional housing necessitated by increas- 
ing employment becomes too costly 
for the great city to cope with, that the 
national Government has to assist 
with heavy subsidies. And where 
transport services are nationalized 
there is strong and often successful 
pressure for some part of the growing 
costs of travel within a great city 
to be subsidized by the nation as a 
whole. 

Alternatively, the transport system 
would become congested, and the 
general standard of living within the 
city would deteriorate, until a point 
would be reached where businesses 
would find location in the city in- 
efficient or too costly—and would 
either suffer in competition with more 
favourably situated businesses, or 
move themselves to other places. 
These would be, on classical econo- 
mic theory, the automatic correctives 
to overgrowth of a city. But they do 
not come into play, because the 
political influence of great cities is 
strong enough to induce Govern- 
ments to relieve their difficulties to 
some extent by overt or disguised 
subsidies. 

Common sense suggests, therefore, 
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that Governments should exercise 
some control over the siting of work- 
places. But here we come upon a con- 
sideration that was not so obvious to 
Dickens as the eviis of Coketown— 
namely that, with all these evils, the 
Bounderbys were producing power 
and wealth for society. The men 
responsible for great industries, 
whether privately owned or national- 
ized, do not welcome any interfer- 
ence in their choice of places in which 
to settle or expand. And if there has 
to be any such interference, it must 
not weaken the mainspring of social 
wealth and power. Here is the es- 
sence of the administrative problem 
of planning and the location of in- 
dustry. 

It can only be solved if the validity 
of both sets of considerations is fully 
accepted. Town planners must be in- 
formed, by their own studies and by 
consultation, of the necessities of in- 
dustry and business, must limit their 
centrols to the minimum necessary, 
and must leave the maximum of 
choices to managements. But equally 
industry and business must realize the 
absolute necessity of measures of 
planning control, very definite and 
firm within their limits, to the welfare 
of society and ultimately to the work- 
ing efficiency of industry and business 
themselves. 





Economics of Urbanity 


“I wrote to Lord Hallifax, to thank him for his most obliging offer [to get 
Pope a pension]; saying that I had considered the matter over fully, and that 
all the difference I could find in having or not having a pension was, that if 
[had one, I might live more at large in town, and that if I had not, I might 
live happily enough in the country.” —ALEXANDER Pope (1688-1744). 


Natural Beauty and Fashion 


“A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his coronation robes. Education 
leads us from the admiration of beauty in natural objects to the admiration of 
artificial (or customary) excellence. I don’t doubt but that a thoroughbred 
lady might admire the stars because they twinkle like so many candles at a birth- 
night.”,—ALEXANDER Pope (1688-1744). 
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CITY REDEVELOPMENTS: I. EXETER 


Apart from architectural effects, too little is publicly known of the 
redevelopment work done in British city centres since the war. This 
article by the Planning Officer of the city gives interesting data for 
Exeter. We hope to follow it with factual information about 


redevelopment in other cities. 


so-called ‘‘Baedeker”’ raids aim- 

ed at the centres of the historic 
cities of England during the war of 
1939-45. 

The first comprehensive develop- 
ment area in Exeter originated in 
what had been declared “‘an area 
subject to compulsory acquisition for 
the purpose of dealing satisfactorily 


Fees SUFFERED the first of the 


by H. GAYTON 
with war damage’’—under the pro- 
cedure laid down in Section 1 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947. 

The two parts of the declaratory 
order covered 75 acres of which some 
38 had suffered complete destruction 
or serious damage. It included three- 
quarters of the principal shopping 
centre, a large number of offices, 


Aerial view of the city of Exeter showing the old undamaged part and some of the new 
building. 
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workshops, warehouses, and dwelling 
houses. Within the area six churches 
were either destroyed or severely 
damaged, and the Cathedral, situat- 
ed between the two main areas of 
damage, was itself badly scarred. 


Beginning Under the 1944 Act 


Procedure had begun under the 
1944 Act, and an application was 
made to the Minister in April 1946 
for a declaratory order. Simultaneous 
applications were made for two com- 
pulsory purchase orders, one for some 
65 acres within and the second for 
seven small areas outside but adjoin- 
ing the declaratory area. 

The declaratory order was con- 
firmed by the Minister in December 
1946, but by then the 1947 Act was on 
the stocks and confirmation was held 
over pending the passing of the Act. 

It may be as well briefly to re- 
capitulate the financial implications 
of the 1944 Act. Under this the 
Government were to be responsible 
for the whole of the loan charges in- 
curred in acquiring the land for a 
period of two years. For a further 
eight years it would also be paid if 
during that time the land was incap- 
able of development, and where 
special circumstances existed the 
grant period could be extended for 
a further five years. This seemed 
clearly to indicate that the Govern- 
ment felt that sufficient labour and 
material would be available to make 
an early start and to proceed at such 
a speed as would enable the areas to 
be largely redeveloped in ten years. It 
was on that basis that the city council 
went forward with the large com- 
pulsory purchase order. 


Advent of the 1947 Planning Act 


By 1947 it was apparent that all 
labour and material resources would 
be needed for housing and industrial 
expansion and that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of large, or indeed 
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any, capital expenditure on the re. 
construction of war-damaged areas, 

Other provisions of the 1947 Act 
had a considerable effect on acquisi- 
tion, namely the abolition of the 
**1939 value” and the compensation 
payable for the purchase of “cost of 
works” properties. Although the cost 
of acquisition was in most cases in- 
creased by the abolition of the 1939 
value no member of a local authority 
could regret its passing. Nor in fact 
could the changed basis of “‘cost of 
works” acquisitions be condemned, 
though the added cost to local 
authorities and the Government was 
considerable. 

The 1947 Act also provided for new 
grant regulations very different from 
those in the 1944 Act, but the regula- 
tions were a long time appearing, 
doubtless owing to the lengthy con- 
sultations with the local authority 
associations. The regulations finally 
appeared in January 1950 and pro- 
vided among other things for a maxi- 
mum grant of go per cent of the loss 
incurred, limiting the period of this 
rate of grant to five years extensible 
in special cases to eight years, and for 
the payment of 50 per cent for the 
remaining period of the loan whichin 
any case must not be for more than 
sixty years. An important regulation 
was that which laid down that the be- 
ginning of the loan period was to be 
eighteen months after the confirma- 
tion of the compulsory purchase order. 


Size of Development Units 


This regulation would have hada 
serious effect in Exeter, as the com- 
pulsory purchase order was con 
firmed in September 1947, and the 
regulations were made in January 
1950, when only a token start had 
been made in rebuilding. There 
were two alternatives: first to operate 
the expedited completion procedure 
available and vest the considerable 
remainder of the 65 acres not yet 
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bought and so obtain the maximum 
amount of grant for as long as pos- 
sible; or, second, to negotiate the 
division of the large area into con- 
venient redevelopment units with 
appropriate starting dates for each. 
Fortunately the second was adopted, 
which put Exeter in nearly the same 
position as other local authorities 
who had made compulsory purchase 
orders for smaller areas which could 
reasonably be developed as a unit. 


Cost, Layout, and Zoning 


Much of the principal shopping 
area, which serves a wider region as 
well as the city, was destroyed and the 
cost of acquisition was high. To date 
about £3 million has been spent on 
acquisition and redevelopment. Ex- 
cept as they affect road widening, 
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clearance of sites has not been a large 
item as the sites were let in their ex- 
isting condition and the developers 
were responsible for clearance. 

The layout and zoning vary little 
from that existing before the war 
damage, save that in the outer parts 
of the area the division between 
workshops and dwelling houses has 
now been defined. There have been 
some changes in occupancy of the re- 
built centre. The individual traders 
with one or two exceptions have dis- 
appeared from the more expensive 
parts and their places have been taken 
by branches of various multiple-shop 
companies. This change had begun 
in the years immediately before the 
war and was accelerated by the de- 
struction and subsequent redevelop 
ment. 


High Street, Exeter, following the air-raids in May 1942. 
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Princeshay pedestrian shopping street with multi-storey garage in the background. 


Building Licences and Materials 

A considerable proportion of the 
war-damaged area has been rebuilt 
and much of the remainder is either 
in course of development or under 
negotiation with various developers. 
Since the modest beginning at the end 
of 1949 buildings in the central area 
of a capital cost of something like £54 
million have been erected. The earlier 
years of redevelopment were marked 
by hindrances and difficulties which 
gave rise to a sense of frustration in the 
minds of the developers, the public 
and the council. Building licences 
were issued by the appropriate 
Ministry to a developer sponsored 
by the council, but because licence 
amounts were restricted it was de- 
cided that a licence could not be 
issued for the full cost of the building. 


This made developers a little cautious 
lest they should be left with an un- 
finished building and with no hope of 
a licence to complete. After a long 
discussion it was agreed that licences 
for the whole would be issued, but the 
expenditure was to be spread in 
agreed amounts over two or more 
years. 

Having surmounted the difficulty 
of the building licence, obtaining the 
necessary materials presented the next 
difficulty. Steel and cement were two 
supply questions which arose and the 
former gave rise to the greatest prob- 
lem. 

At times during rationing it was 
not easy to get the correct size of joist 
or bar at the right time, and when it 
was derationed it became almost un- 
obtainable. 
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Terms of Building Leases 

The disposal of the sites was in 
accordance with the 1947 Act re- 
quirements that disposal must be by 
way of lease. All disposals therefore 
by the city council were by way of a 
building agreement and licence to 
occupy the site with a grant of a 
ninety-nine-year lease on completion 
of the building. In Exeter, a pre- 
dominantly freehold city, where 
ground leases were virtually un- 
known, this requirement coupled 
with the basis of requisition laid 
down in the 1944 Act stimulated the 
early opposition to the council’s 
compulsory purchase orders. 

Standard forms of building agree- 
ment and lease were drawn up in 1946 
and used throughout the whole of the 
central area rebuilding. In addition 
to the usual clauses there were a few 
of special interest particularly in the 
building agreement. In the first place 
the developer was required to submit 
to the city council for approval sketch 
plans of the proposed buildings. This 
provision was to ensure that the build- 
ing harmonized with the remaining 
buildings in the group and with ad- 
joining groups, and also to enable 
working drawings to be prepared 
without fear of major alteration. It 
required the developer to afford 
facilities for inspection of the ex- 
cavation to the Devon Archaeo- 
logical Exploration Society. This was 
important as the destruction gave 
opportunities never before available 
on a large scale to investigate the 
Roman occupation which dated from 
the second if not the first century A.D. 
The last clause of any unusual sig- 
nificance was the requirement that 
where practicable the end walls of 
each group should be constructed as 
party walls and provision was made 
for recovering an agreed proportion 
of this cost from adjoining developers. 

The user clause in the lease enabled 
the council to specify the trades 
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which could be carried on, trades 
which would not in the council’s 
opinion conflict with good estate 
management. The assignment clause, 
which included sub-letting, required 
the lessee to inform the council of the 
terms of the under-lease including the 
rent to be paid. The council also an- 
ticipated the Smoke Abatement Act 
by requiring that all fuel-burning 
apparatus should be of the smokeless 
fuel type. 

The full ground rent became pay- 
able from an agreed date: in some 
cases prior to but in no case later than 
the date of possession of the site by 
the developers. There was no period 
when a reduced ground rent was pay- 
able. The advisory committee on the 
redevelopment of war-damaged cen- 
tral areas suggested that terms for 
disposal might include a clause per- 
mitting the revision of ground rents at 
the end of fifteen years, but this sug- 
gestion was most strongly resisted by 
the Exeter traders and was not 
pursued. 


Private Enterprise Development 


The greater proportion of the de- 
velopment has been done by agencies 
other than the city council, who, us- 
ing Housing Act powers, erected 
fourteen maisonettes over lock-up 
shops. Practically every other de- 
velopment agency is now represented 
in Exeter: large multiple-shop firms 
who built for their own occupation, 
banks, insurance companies, and 
building societies who built for in- 
vestment and for their own occupa- 
tion, and investment companies. 

Since the date when capital was 
made available for redevelopment 
little difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining loan sanction; applica- 
tion was made for block loans of a 
quarter of a million pounds at a time 
for acquisition and clearing, and in- 
dividual loan applications for street 
and drainage works. Fortunately 
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most of the borrowing for acquisition 
was done at the lower rates of interest, 
but the recent raising of borrowing 
rates has had a slowing-down effect 
on development where money has to 
be raised by developers in the open 
market. 


Financial Results 


It is early to speculate on the over- 
all financial picture as acquisition 
costs have been high and the effect of 
redevelopment of cheaper land is 
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only just beginning to be felt. There is 
a feeling that the redevelopment will 
prove a successful venture, and this is 
borne out by the fact that the whole 
cost of planning and redevelopment 
in Exeter was only £30,000 in 
1956-7 or less than a fivepenny rate. 
It is believed that, bearing in mind the 
fact that valuable land had to be 
bought in the early stages, Exeter’s 
redevelopment compares very fav- 
ourably with that of other war- 
damaged towns and cities. 


Downland Fencing 


The recent cultivation of large tracts of downland on Beachy Head in Sussex has 
fortunately been carried out in a thoughtful and sensible manner. For the fencing 
which encloses this area has been erected over fifty yards from the actual cliff edge, 
thereby leaving a reasonable margin of ground for the use of walkers and people wish- 
ing to view the lighthouse below the cliffs. Our photograph shows two walkers follow- 
ing the new fence in the direction of Belle Tout. To their right, they have an excellent 
view of the distant headland bordering Cuckmere Haven. 
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SOVIET CITY DEVELOPMENT IN 1958 


Impressions of the town planning and housing sttuation in the 
USSR and how it is being handled. Mostly from observations 
during the visit of a TCPA party of six British planners in May- 


June 1958. by F. J. OSBORN 


“In order to break up big towns, the building of satellite towns is being de- 
veloped in a number of Western countries, particularly in England. These 
satellites are being built forty to fifty kilometres from the centres of big towns. 
Our builders and architects, visiting Western countries, have studied this 
building and have proposed that we should also build satellite towns. The 
Government has approved this proposal and passed a decision to build the 
first satellite towns near Moscow. What more is necessary ? We must build! 
But Moscow’s satellite towns are not being built. ‘Time passes, the years go by, 
but house-building is becoming more and more concentrated in Moscow. We 
cannot go on building like this. . ...—From a speech by Mr N.S. Khrushchev at the 
All-Union Building Conference, 12 April 1958, reported in “‘Stroyitel’’ (Moscow), 
June 1958. 


plinary mood, seems to have cared to 


UR PARTY did not hear of the 
QO above pronouncement while 

in the USSR, but we had 
plenty of evidence of the new empha- 
sis it represents. Evidence, too, in 
several cities, of more definite action 
than Mr Khrushchev, in this disci- 


take notice of. 

We saw, for instance, fully worked- 
out plans and models for two of the 
three intended satellite towns for 
Leningrad (Gorskaya and Sosnovaya 
Polyana) for which, we were told, site 





Large scheme of typical five-storey flats in course of construction at Kiev, 1958. 
F. J. Osborn 
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Metal-workers’ sanatorium at Sochi on the Black Sea coast. 


works will begin in 1959 and building 
in 1960. Though no plans were on 
view for the eight new towns proposed 
for Moscow, on one of these, Kryu- 
kovo, thirty-eight kilometres out, 
work is also to begin in 1959. 

All the signs were that the Govern- 
ment’s decision to push on with satel- 
lite towns is recent, and is connected 
with the visit to Britain of Soviet 
planners in 1957, for which our visit 
was an exchange. This seems con- 
firmed by Mr Khrushchev’s speech. 
Like Britain, the USSR is late in 
tackling the problem of city over- 
growth and congestion. But the 
authorities there now show a greater 
sense of urgency than ours. They also 
believe that their economic and ad- 
ministrative system enables them to 
apply the dispersal policy more logi- 
cally and rapidly than we can. 

In my view people should not be 
discouraged from harmless inspirit- 
ing beliefs; so I didn’t ask what 
Engels, who blamed the capitalist 


system for the size and congestion of 
cities* would have thought of the 
growth of Greater Moscow from 1} 
millions in 1917 to 7 millions in 1957. 
The Russians however could ask, and 
did, how much had been done to de- 
centralize London sixty years after 
Ebenezer Howard’s book. Our reci- 
procal scorn can be good-tempered. 
Both countries have much more to 
excuse than to brag about in their 
great cities. 


Limitation of City Size and 
Density 


Moscow, with 5 millions inside its 
city limits, and Leningrad, with 3} 
millions, display the familiar diseases 
of all great cities: shortages of central 
space for dwellings, recreation, schools 
and other purposes; long journeys to 
work; long distances from open 
country. Street congestion occurs, but 
is less acute than in Western cities, 


* F. Engels: Condition of the Working Classes 
in England (1845). 
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Interior view of Building Industry Pavilion nearing completion, 1958, at the Permanent 
Exhibition of Advanced Technology, Kiev. 


; F. J. Osborn 
Model for redevelopment of part of the centre of the city of Kiev. 
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because main streets are wider and 
private cars fewer. Planners antici- 
pate an increase of cars, though not 
necessarily up to the Western scale, 
since State policy could, if desired, 
check private ownership of cars by 
fixing their prices high and the fares 
for pullic transport low. 

Green belts are valued, and city 
plans now reserve them and progres- 
sively cleepen them. Moscow is ex- 
tending its belt from ten to fifty kilo- 
metres. 


Khrushchev on Engineers and 
Architects 


In Russia, as here, the case against 
city sprawl is sometimes used as an 
argument for more intensive housing 
inside cities. Mr Khrushchev, in the 
speech cited above, is interesting on 
the aesthetic motive for higher build- 
ings: 

**But what houses are being built in 
Moscow ? Even in non-built-up areas, 
houses are mainly built to a height 
of eight storeys, although even the 
builders admit that four and five- 
storey houses are more economical. 
Building in Moscow is directed by 
experienced engineers, but they are 
obviously fettered by plans drawn up 
previously and under the influence of 
certain architects. There are known 
to be architects in Moscow who 
oppose the building of four- to five- 
storey houses and to defend projects 
for multi-storey buildings with all 
their might. Is it not time to put an 
end to this unnecessary waste of state 
funds ?” 


Reasons for Walk-up Flats 


I can’t myself achieve an enthusi- 
asm for walk-up flats of four and five 
storeys. But the case for them in 
Russia is not based on a faulty housing 
idealism. It is a matter of hard neces- 
sity—of economy and speed in pro- 
duction. The authorities would like 
to have more single-family houses 
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with gardens—a type popular in in- 
dustrial “‘self-build’’ schemes, pre- 
ferred by owner-occupiers, and gen- 
eral in rural areas. But such houses 
cost more to build than mass-pro- 
duced flats; the ratio is quite differ- 
ent from that in our fortunate isle. In 
most parts of Russia walls and roof 
have to resist far severer winters, ser- 
vices have to be laid 6 to 7 feet below 
ground, and heating has to be more 
powerful. Also at present the normal 
floor-space per new dwelling unit 
(300 or 400 square feet) is much 
smaller than here; too small to be 
economically divided over two floors, 
unless you build back-to-back. Pos- 
sibly another factor is that Soviet 
builders have not yet applied quan- 
tity-production techniques to two- 
storey terrace housing, as ours have. 

At any rate the fact is that in Russia 
today five-storey walk-up flats are 
cheaper than four-storey or three- 
storey flats, which are much pre- 
ferred, and occasionally built. Multi- 
storey flats, with lifts, are far more 
costly, as in Britain, and few are now 
being built. 


Housing and Planning 
Administration 


The Soviet Union has embarked 
on a really tremendous housing pro- 
gramme which has necessitated a 
great expansion of the industries for 
building and the production of ma- 
terials. The administrative system 
has in the last two or three years been 
reorganized and partly decentralized. 
Major policy for building and con- 
struction (including housing) and 
town planning is governed by the 
State Committee of the Council of 
Ministers for Construction (Goss- 
troy), in accord with the general 
policy directed by the national 
economic authority (Gossplan). The 
fifteen republics of the USSR each 
have their own equivalent ministerial 
bodies, which since 1955 have taken 
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over the approval of town plans and 
building programmes; but many 
standards and norms (and even de- 
signs) are prescribed by the central 
Gosstroy, to which also major pro- 
jects have to be submitted for ap- 
proval, and whose officials participate 
in the preparation of plans. 

Gosstroy has a staff of 400. Sub- 
ordinate to it is the Academy of Con- 
struction and Architecture, which 
conducts research and distributes 
technical information, on building 
and town planning, and has about 
twenty institutes employing about 
8,500 persons. One of these institutes 
is that for City Building and Regional 
Planning, which has a staff of 750 and 
studies among other things, the opti- 
mum population for towns. I was told 
by one of its architects that opinion 
at present favours an optimum of 
30,000-50,000 for towns in general, 
with 200,000-250,000 for regional 
centres—a specification pretty close 
to my own unacademic hunches. 

There are also Academies of Con- 
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F. J. Osborn 


New dam under construction at Stalingrad to harness the Volga River for electric 
power. This will be one of the greatest dams in the world. 


struction in the principal constituent 
Republics of the USSR. And some 
research work and setting of stand- 
ards seem also to be undertaken by 
the USSR Union of Architects and its 
regional and local branches. Whether 
this volume of research and study adds 
up to more than is done in the plan- 
ning and building set-up in Britain it 
is difficult to judge, but it is certainly 
much more centralized, and perhaps 
it issues in greater uniformity of prac- 
tice throughout the country—which 
may be desirable in some matters and 
regrettable in others. 


City Planning and Design 


Each city has a planning depart- 
ment under its local soviet, which pre- 
pares a general plan, subject in cer- 
tain matters to the approval of the 
higher authorities of the Republic 
and the Union. An example is the 
Town Planning Board of Moscow, 
which not only prepares the city plan 
but designs and directs actual de- 
velopment. It employs 600 architects 
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and 3,000 other persons. A seven- 
year plan for the whole city defines 
areas to be developed or redeveloped 
and buildings to be retained, remov- 
ed, or added at given dates. For each 
of thirteen administrative divisions of 
Moscow there is a “‘working party” 
which prepares constructional 
schemes within its area and submits 
plans and estimates to the Board, 
which in turn obtains the sanction of 
the Moscow Soviet. (The working 
party is supplied by a “Geological 
Board” with a complete survey of the 
site on a 1/500 scale.) 


Building and Construction 


The actual building and other de- 
velopment is carried out by muni- 
cipal works departments or “‘trusts’’. 
Moscow has a number of separately 
managed trusts, which now do al- 
most all the building in the city. The 
design team or “working party” 
settles a price for a project with a 
building trust and supervises the 
work. Expert comparisons between 
performance and costs of these trusts 
are the means by which efficiency is 
looked after ; a trust may have its pay- 
ments stopped if its work is too slow or 
of bad quality. On the other hand if a 
trust does so well that it has a “‘profit”’ 
in excess of its budgeted margin, it 
may use part of this surplus for the 
benefit of its workers. 

Questions of cost and quality are 
very much in the minds of Soviet 
housing authorities just now. Pre- 
fabrication is being widely introduced 
and many new factories have been es- 
tablished for making concrete units 
for dwellings (walls, floors, stair- 
cases, etc.). We visited one such fac- 
tory, a huge and highly automated 
organization, producing this year 
100,000 cubic yards of reinforced con- 
crete parts, and aiming next year at 
325,000 cubic yards with a total staff 
of 850. Among other types of pre- 
fabricated units we saw were panels 
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of bricks 6 feet by 3 feet by 18 inches, 
and tile-faced concrete panels 10 feet 
square. Towering cranes put these 
units into place, so that relatively few 
workers are needed on a building 
site—an important factor in a coun- 
try which has many months below 
freezing point. 


Scale of Housing Effort and Need 


Resort to prefabrication has been 
considered necessary also because of 
the sheer scale of the housing need 
and programme. This year’s plan is 
for 61 million square metres of “‘living 
space’ in housing schemes, plus 
800,000 dwellings to be built by 
farmers and private persons. This, if 
it can be achieved, will mean a total 
production of over 1,000 million 
square feet of housing floor-space—at 
a rough guess about four times Great 
Britain’s housing output at its peak 
three years ago. (The USSR has 
rather more than four times our 
population.) If this output can be 
sustained for ten years it will bring the 
average floor-space per person up toa 
little over half that of our council- 
house standard. 

This is a respectable target, bear- 
ing in mind that housing space stan- 
dards in eastern and northern Europe 
have always been low, that the USSR, 
apart from defence expenditure, de- 
liberately concentrated for thirty 
years or more on basic industrial, 
agricultural, and educational de- 
velopments, and that vast numbers of 
dwellings were lost in the war. And I 
think the daring logic of the huge 
concrete-unit factories is also to be 
admired, whether one likes the types 
of dwellings at present being pro- 
duced or not. 


Building Quality and Architecture 
The workmanship on many blocks 
of flats is certainly open to criticism, 
as Soviet experts are well aware. The 
poor quality of finish may be partly 
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Guest House on Lake Ritza, in the Caucasus Mountaihs. 


due to the newness of some of the pre- 
fabrication methods; probably it is 
more due to insufficiently trained 
workers. In some of the latest schemes 
I noticed appreciable improvements 
in finish and some excellent plumb- 
ing and kitchen fittings. Building 
quality is a problem that will be mas- 
tered by the technicians. To get right 
the fundamental type of dwelling re- 
quires the conversion also of the 
politicians or statesmen—a tougher 
proposition. 

As to architectural design, I seem 
to be exceptional in thinking Soviet 
buildings, like those in the West, an 
assortment of good, goodish, baddish, 
and bad. More faithful adherents of 
Western fashion think they are all 
bad, because they are marked by 
classic, baroque, or other ‘‘old-hat”’ 
influences. Not having worn one for 
years, I can’t feel quite so certain that 
a hat in fashion is always ravishing 
and a hat out of fashion is funda- 
mentally ugly; some old hats look 
nicer to me than others, and some re- 


cent Russian buildings seem to me 
very pleasing, others mildly so, and 
others again emotionally oppressive. 
Drawing-board designs I saw showed 
a very decided tendency towards sim- 
plicity and away from decorative and 
historical motifs. And Mr Khrush- 
chev lends his mighty authority to 
this tendency. So the current Western 
style may be on its way to prevailing 
in Russia, even perhaps after it has 
been replaced by a revival of onion 
cupolas or something more succulent 
here. ; 

Whatever the local idiom of the 
moment, I think some architects will 
use it cleverly and others clumsily. On 
the whole I would personally prefer 
that aesthetic idioms should be re- 
gional rather than universal. Fash- 
ions, however, like bacteria, don’t 
respect frontiers, though they do take 
some notice of climates. 


Layout and Planting 


One of the good fashions that has 
recently spread round the world is for 
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F . J. Osborn 
Prototype of Modern Farm Cottage at the Permanent Technological Exhibition, Kiev. 
Walling of rushes, with cement plaster surfacing. 
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the considered layout of groups of 
dwellings, up to the “neighbour- 
hood’’ scale, with trees, lawns, and 
gardens and some provision for chil- 
dren’s play and for club-rooms and 
social facilities. This practice is fol- 
lowed in the USSR, and though the 
five-storey dwellings that prevail can 
be very forbidding when closely mass- 
ed, there are many schemes where 
planting and open effects are attained 
at moderate density. Tree-planting 
has recently been done on a colossal 
scale in town and country, to the im- 
mense benefit of both. Flower garden- 
ing and lawns are not so successfully 
handled as yet, but the subject is, like 
others in Russia, intently studied. 


Housing and the Size of Towns 


Though on the ground of economy 
the five-storey flat-block is accepted 
as the norm for urban dwellings, with 
a hope of a reduction to four storeys as 
much preferable where only slightly 
more costly, I was interested to hear 
that in housing schemes sponsored by 
mining and factory industries for 
their own workers, single-family 
houses (detached or in pairs or ter- 
races) are favoured. The workers 
commonly share in building these 
houses for their own occupation, even 
at some sacrifice in wages; and there 
have even been spots of trouble with 
the higher authorities where factory 
managements have been accused of 
diverting to housing more of their 
budget than was correct. Also there is 
avery considerable demand for house- 
ownership, which is encouraged by 
the authorities and helped by State 
loans. 

But in old city centres housing den- 
sity is very high, and when the plan- 
ned redevelopment occurs, even re- 
building with five-storey flats reason- 
ably landscaped will cause much dis- 
placement. The policy now adopted 
involves also the displacement of 
some industrial establishments and 
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offices (institutes, as these latter are 
named). Some have gone out already. 
The entry of new factories or insti- 
tutes to any of the fifty cities of 500,000 
or over is, we were told, now “‘cate- 
gorically prohibited”. The overspills 
of persons or workplaces from great 
cities like Moscow and Leningrad are 
to be provided for in new satellite 
towns. Economy dictates however 
that housing in these towns is still to 
be mainly of four-storey type; but 
sites will be allocated for single- 
family houses for owner-occupiers, as 
they are in existing towns. 

Though a visitor is expected, in- 
deed invited, to report his impressions 
I feel there is a certain impropriety in 
expressing decided views about the 
affairs of another country. In the 
USSR we met on friendly terms 
scores of very able administrators, 
professors, and technicians, and ob- 
viously we could not in three weeks 
obtain more than a tiny fraction of 
the knowledge on which they are act- 
ing from day to day. We could inform 
them about what we do and why, and 
hear about what they do and why, 
and perhaps late in a convivial even- 
ing hazard a criticism about the 
other party’s practice and laugh 
when it is shot down. These exchanges 
of experience are stimulating, and 
from them fresh thinking is likely to 
arise—but rarely I think in the form of 
simple direct advice. If on the other 
hand a technician could do practical 
work for a time in an office in another 
country—long enough to sense the 
influences impinging on the work as 
well as to absorb all the technical 
data conditioning it—interesting and 
useful new ways of doing things 
might emerge. I would like to see 
more of both these types of exchange. 
They make for scientific and technical 
advance, and by bringing together 
people who already have common 
interests they are specially helpful to 
international understanding. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Art Galleries and Museums 

One of the trustees of the National 
Gallery corrects our statement in 
Planning Commentary (August, page 
310) that “the National Gallery has 
far more treasures than it could ever 
show at one time in any conceivable 
enlargement of its building.” This, 
he says, is just not true. Of a total of 
2,000 pictures, about 1,000 are al- 
ready on exhibition, and some 500 are 
set aside for lending to local collec- 
tions, leaving some 500 in a reserve 
collection not easily accessible to the 
general public, but available to 
students on certain conditions. All 
these pictures, we understand, will be 
shown in one way or another by 1962. 
But extensions to the Gallery are 
needed for future additions to the col- 
lection. Our correspondent makes 
strong points in referring to the ad- 
vantages of the centrality of such col- 
lections as the National Gallery and 
the British Museum, and the im- 
portance of adding appropriately to 
the collections. 

We admitted the dilemma in our 
previous comment. Every institution 
is subject to the law that it must de- 
velop or die. But does it have to en- 
large in size? Can it not shed limbs 
or layer-off branches while others are 
added? We hate the idea of cramp- 
ing the style of the National Gallery, 
or for that matter of Covent Garden 
Opera. To him that hath shall be 
given is a quite normal principle in 
public affairs. But if we are serious 
about limiting the size of cities, we 
must break the vicious circle. We 
simply must make sure that at least 
the greater cities’ attractions are not 
favoured by differential grants out 
of the taxes. Since it is now agreed 


that the population of the greater 
cities should be reduced, State policy, 
in housing subsidies, transport and 
road subsidies, and grants for cultural 
purposes, should either be strictly 
neutral, or should definitely foster 
the growth of the smaller towns. It is 
surprising that the leaders of our 
country towns do not get together to 
insist on this. 


Placing of Teachers’ Colleges 


For example, a body representing 
the smaller towns ought at present to 
be stating the case for the location in 
some of them of the colleges for 
teachers recommended by the Morris 
Committee.* 

Places for 16,000 additional train- 
ees are shown to be needed by 1962, 
and the committee recommends for 
the provision of these places, besides 
the expansion of some existing col- 
leges, the building of a number of new 
ones. ‘Colleges,’ the report says, 
“should be in, or readily accessible 
to, a university town or some similar 
educational or cultural centre. Stu- 
dents may then not only benefit from 
the local cultural facilities (lectures, 
concerts, plays, societies, libraries, 
bookshops, etc.) but also, by making 
their own contribution to local activi- 
ties, ensure for their college a real 
place in the life of the town.” 

The same vicious circle could oper- 
ate in this case, if the words ‘cultural 
centre” are narrowly interpreted. 
More than one of our new towns, 
though having no university, are ina 
true and important sense ‘‘cultural 
centres” of considerable vigour, with 
all the features bracketed in the pre- 


* Report of National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers. HMSO. 95. 
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ceding paragraph, a society on an 
intelligible scale, and in addition a 
vital industrial basis, a contact with 
modern economic and scientific forces 
that some university towns may lack. 
Acountry town that is being expand- 
ed under a lively progressive impulse 
might benefit from and bring benefits 
toa teachers’ training college among 
its other institutions. Here again it is 
for the new towns and older country 
towns to assert their claims—to keep 
their end up in this changing and de- 
veloping world. 


Candidate for Oldest Town 


The recent excavations at Jericho 
modify very much our ideas as to the 
date of the first settlements of man in 
towns. A fascinating article in The 
Times (22 August) by Kathleen M. 
Kenyon of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem describes 
the main discoveries. If the ‘“‘carbon- 
14 method” of dating is accurate, 
there was a “‘town”’ of eight to ten 
acres at Jericho, perhaps with 3,000 
people, in the eighth millennium Bc, 
which is 2,500 years earlier than the 
hitherto accepted date for the earliest 
of man’s villages. What is even more 
interesting is that under this town is 
an accumulation of 13 feet of ‘‘occu- 
pational material”, which is inter- 
preted to show that there was a long 
period of more or less settled occupa- 
tion before true architecture or build- 
ing evolved. It looks as if on this site 
we can see with peculiar clearness the 
process of settlement at work as agri- 
culture evolved from hunting and 
pasture, culminating in the descend- 
ants of the Mesolithic hunters settling 
permanently “‘beside their gardens 
and fields’. There is a lot more we 
should like to know about this town. 
Presumably it was so closely packed 
because it had to be surrounded bya 
wall for defence. But in what sort of 
dwellings did the townsmen’s im- 
mediate ancestors live ? Was the town 
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the sole habitation of the 3,000 
people, from which they went out 
daily to cultivate their fields ? Or was 
it a refuge in times of war or attack 
only? It seems difficult to believe 
that 3,000 people engaged mainly in 
agriculture and hunting would, ex- 
cept in fear of enemies, huddle their 
houses together into eight or ten acres. 





GAINSBOROUGH HOUSE 






—— ule ae 

The birthplace of Thomas Gains- 
borough (in 1727) has been purchased by 
a local Appeal Committee sponsored by 
the Sudbury Borough Council. The com- 
mittee intends, when further funds have 
been raised, to vest the house in the 
National Trust. 

The house has been listed by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment as a building of architectural im- 
portance. It will be equipped as an arts 
centre and used for meetings and ex- 
hibitions. Offers of works by Gains- 
borough have already been received and 
it is hoped that eventually a small but 
representative collection may be assemb- 
led here. Part of the house dates from the 
sixteenth century, and Gainsborough’s 
father, who bought it a few years before 
the painter was born, added the present 
facade to the original timber-framed 
structure. In the early nineteenth century 
the garden front was extensively altered, 
and a round turret and Gothic Revival 
windows were added. REECE WINSTONE 
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PLANNERS’ SCHIZOPHRENIA 


This piece of holiday research seems to provide independent con- 
firmation of the diagnosis in our editorial ‘‘The Bosses and the 
Bossed’’ (TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, july 1958). 


HE DISEASE I am about to de- 
scribe was known to me pre- 
viously in its British variety, and 
I had always believed it to be native 
to these islands. They say that travel 
broadens the mind, but I must confess 
that six weeks spent in touring wes- 
tern Europe this summer did not 
teach me anything new about the in- 
cidence of this endemic malady, 
though it is no doubt an experience to 
hear its symptomatic utterances in 
three other languages. 

Let me say straight away that there 
was much that was new and exciting 
in building and planning in the 
places I visited. Nobody could fail to 
be thrilled and stimulated by a jour- 
ney which included such places as 
Beauvais, Turin, Frankfurt, Brussels, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Berlin. 
But what has been achieved there has 
already been amply described in the 
British press. I should like to confine 
myself to a report on this plague 
which seems, like the common cold, 
to be so common that even the vic- 
tims fail to gauge its significance. 

Briefly, those that suffer from this 
complaint have two entirely different 
sets of values—the one applies to 
“US” meaning the professional 
middle classes, and the other applies 
to “THEM”, meaning the lower 
orders. For this purpose the planners’ 
disease is infectious by social class— 
i.e. the split is noticeable not only 
amongst those directly concerned 
with building and planning but also 
amongst journalists, economists, 
party leaders, and educationists, in 
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fact anyone who is articulate enough 
to make it clear to the diagnostician 
that he has caught the bug. 

The disease has its habitat in 
modern congested towns. As swamps 
breed malaria, so conurbations give 
rise to PS, as I shall call it for short. It 
generally breaks out when it is found 
(generally fifty years after attention 
was first drawn to the matter by some 
outsider immune to the virus) that 
there is not enough space to house all 
the inhabitants of the place at the sort 
of densities which the enlightened 
opinion of the early part of the twen- 
tieth century demanded. The first 
symptom is generally a slight fever, 
accompanied by a thirst for American 
travel. This species of sleep-walking 
accomplished, the sufferer returns 
and lifts his eyes into the smoke- 
laden atmosphere of his native place, 
and points a trembling finger at the 
black clouds: ‘“There they shall live, 
there is nowhere else for them to go.” 
Soon a rash begins to appear, which 
on analysis is found to contain much 
steel and cement. The observer, who 
asks to see the rash, encounters 
blushes, and if he insists, is conducted 
to a delectable corner of the urban 
anatomy, where the rash is suitably 
disguised by a blazing powder of 
geraniums on balconies (it is of 
course invariably July when he has 
time to call), not to speak of canvas 
curtains and parasols of bright 
orange, as in the Hansa-Viertel of 
Berlin. 

Probing questions about the costs 
of such development are met by en- 
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thusiastic, but irrelevant accounts of 
American generosity which made all 
this possible, so that another ap- 
proach has to be tried. By this time 
the presence of PS is strongly sus- 
pected, but the real test is to ask: 
“And where do you yourself live ?”’ 
The answer is almost invariably that 
the victim lives in Surrey, or Neuilly, 
or the Grunewald, or whatever the 
local variant is. On inspection, he 
generally inhabits from half an acre 
to fifty acres, and has provided gener- 
ous play-space for his children, an 
orchard, garages for two cars, and so 
on. Moreover he is often actively en- 
gaged in helping his local authority 
to resist further encroachments on 
the green belt. The green belt is in- 
variably defined by reference to the 
type of house which may be built 
within it—the victim’s type of house 
does not interfere with amenities, any 
other type would. 

The characteristic thing about this 
answer is that it is made quite un- 
blushingly, and without any aware- 
ness that it contradicts flatly what the 
same man has said three minutes 
earlier about the “‘urban culture of 
Europe” which is flat-dwelling, about 
the necessity for living close to one’s 
work, the shortage of agricultural 
land, the inadequacy of the roads, and 
so on. 

The diagnosis continues: ‘You 
just said that it was likely that in 
twenty years’ time everyone in your 
country will have a car.” “‘Yes, pro- 
gress marches on.”” ‘““‘Where do you 
think the inhabitants of your eigh- 
teen-storey blocks will park their 
cars?” ““Well, they live on top of their 
factory, so we have provided bicycle 
sheds for them, and if they do want 
cars to get out in the country, they 
can park them in the open like every- 
one else.” “Do you park your 1958 
Mercedes [Citroen, Humber, Pack- 
ard . . .] in the open?” “No, this 
would impair its value very quickly. 
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I have a heated garage.” “But you 
think a 1949 Ford [Opel, Renault, 
Volkswagen . . .] will not suffer?” 
“These people always have plenty of 
money for another.” 

We try another tack. “You com- 
plain of the colossal cost of these 
blocks of flats. Do you really think 
you gain anything by having them ?” 
“Oh, we constantly try to cut down 
costs. Look, we made an inquiry and 
we found it was completely unecono- 
mical to have central heating, which 
warmed four rooms, whereas the 
family always sits in one room— 
that is the cultural tradition, so we 
have coal-fired tiled stoves now.” 
**What, even six floors up, without a 
lift ?” ‘Oh yes, that was another great 
saving, not having lifts in blocks up 
to six storeys. And of course we are 
economizing by having the most in- 
genious combined bath-sink-wash- 
ing-machine-shower.” (The visitor is 
able to inspect this tumour in a build- 
ing exhibition in Holland.) The 
feverish imagination of the sufferer 
from PS is already wondering how he 
can combine a lavatory with the 
above-mentioned gadget. 

On the outskirts of a large city lives 
a cousin, whose blushes I will spare. 
There is a wood, a real German wood, 
a delight for the visitor from treeless 
Britain. All round the wood are plots 
for villas, not all built on—they are 
very dear; land costs perhaps £2 a 
yard. One edge of the wood, within 
the city boundary, is still agricultural, 
there is room for a self-contained 
estate for perhaps 2,000 dwellings. 
There is an electric railway into the 
centre, and of course the wood, 
thousands of acres of play space. But 
my cousin is indignant because the 
city wants to acquire the land for 
housing. ‘““The country must have 
food.” “But the people must have 
somewhere to live.’ “‘Ah, but not 
here, this wood is so peaceful, just 
think what would happen if hundreds 
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of working-class children started play- 
ing in the wood.” (As, incidentally, 
they did, that week-end, most pro- 
perly and happily, even decently 
dressed all in white, and there was no 
litter anywhere.) No, “‘they’? must 
live in the city, and if the farmer 
really wants to sell, well, the govern- 
ment could increase its interest-free 
loans to the future owner-occupier. 

I could multiply instances of simi- 
lar symptoms. But what of the cure ? 
I have spoken of the sufferers as 
‘victims’. But clearly the real vic- 
tims are those who are condemned to 
bring up their children in sixty or 
seventy square metres of concrete 
boxes, with walls too thin to keep out 
the noise, to drag their coal up 120 
steps, to cope with ever-blocked dust 
chutes, to shut out the view from the 
balconies with never-drying relays of 
washing. 

Meanwhile those who built these 
flats and those who designed them, 
and the municipal brains that order- 
ed them, sit contentedly ten or twenty 
miles outside the place. Is it not time 
that those who are the losers from this, 
the worst form of class-distinction of 
our society, began to take a hand in 
the matter? Unfortunately, my ob- 
servation was that even the so-called 
leaders of working-class movements, 
parties, and trade unions, usually 
chose to live elsewhere themselves. 
The chairman of the co-operative 
building association was proud of his 
achievements, and affably passed 
cigars around the chairs in his sump- 
tuous office on the eleventh floor. The 
telephone rang: ‘“‘Excuse me a min- 
ute, that will be my wife.’ He spoke. 
We tried not to eavesdrop. But he 
volunteered the information: “‘My 
wife is pressing me to join her. Of 
course, she and the children spend all 
the time they can out at our cottage in 
the country. It does them good to get 
away from this place.’’ We wondered 
how many of those whose money sup- 
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ported him also had a chance to get 
away ? 

We were visiting a block in the 
Hansa quarter. The S-Bahn thun- 
dered past outside the windows. Our 
guide trembled: ‘Dreadful, just 
couldn’t live with it.”” Acute case of 
PS, perhaps a cold bath would help, 
As we gazed at the splendour of new 
blocks just outside Europe’s third 
busiest airfield, the noise of the land- 
ing giants made us silent and shook 
the pictures on the wall. ‘So handy to 
their work, living here,” yelled the 
architect, “saves all this long com- 
muting I have to endure.” 

I met a few fellow inquirers who 
are doing good work in the disease- 
infected jungles. But we had to agree, 
rather sadly, that the immediate vic- 
tims felt extremely fit and well, and 
that those who were pale and har- 
assed showed no signs of the virus. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE AND DISPERSAL 


The staff of the Civil Service no longer support the Government’s 


plan, to which they agreed ten years ago, for the dispersal of Gov- 
ernment office workers to the provinces. The reasons for this change 


of attitude are explained in this article. 


ment was based on the view that 

the tendency for London to ex- 
pand disproportionately and to at- 
tract employment at the expense of 
other parts of the country was detri- 
mental to the country as a whole. It 
was stated in the Agreement that con- 
trols and planning powers would be 
exercised so as to discourage new 
office building in London and to en- 
courage it in other parts of the coun- 
try. Though civil servants criticized 
the Agreement and entered into it 
with some misgivings, they have co- 
operated in its working to the extent 


Te ORIGINAL Dispersal Agree- 


by LEONARD EVANS 


that some 40,000 of them have: been 
moved from London to various other 
centres after adequate provision had 
been made for their housing. Now, 
the situation is that about two-thirds 
of the civil service is outside London 
as compared with one-half before the 
war. 


“Guinea-pigs for Experiments” 
What has caused the staff to feel 
that their co-operation can no longer 
continue ? Several reasons have been 
put forward by the representatives 
of the staff. Firstly, that dispersal, 
which involves the upheaval of their 


New commercial offices in the City of London. 
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families after a long period of un- 
certainty and anxiety, is applied to 
civil servants but not to the staffs of 
commercial concerns. There was no 
apparent effort to restrict the build- 
ing of office blocks in central London 
and the fact that some 10 million 
square feet of office building, with 
accommodation for 70,000 workers, 
had been built, showed that the 
Government was not adhering to the 
Agreement. Civil servants did not 
object to taking their fair share of 
national obligations, but they did 
resent being treated as guinea-pigs 
for experiments in Government 
policy. 


Hardship and Housing 


Secondly, the original policy of en- 
suring appropriate housing accom- 
modation for dispersed staffs was no 
longer effective. The controls through 
building licences and subsidies on 
housing no longer existed and some 
moves had been proposed, notably 
that of a department from Lytham 
St Annes to Guildford, which would 
not only have had no effect on the 
London problem, but would have 
caused hardship to many of those 
concerned, who would have had to 
sell their houses in a low-price area at 
deflated prices and buy in a high- 
price area at enhanced prices. 

The staff also argue that develop- 
ments in nuclear warfare make the 
dispersal policy obsolete anyway be- 
cause the increase in the power of 
destruction means that no part of the 
country would be outside the range of 
attack. However, the Government 
will not accept this argument and 
points out that strategic considera- 
tions hardly affect the adoption of the 
original policy at all. Nevertheless, 
even in present circumstances they 
consider it sensible to plan for more 
centres of administration outside the 
metropolis. 

The Government has not, how- 
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ever, moved from the policy of dis. 
persal by the arguments put forward 
on behalf of civil servants. It is ad. 
mitted that the means to influence 
local authorities to provide houses for 
civil servants through building licen. 
ces and subsidies has diminished but 
they consider that any large-scale 
moves will probably only take place 
in the context of a town development 
plan and they point out that housing 
subsidies will still be paid in new 
towns and towns with develepment 
schemes. 


Commercial Offices in London 


As regards new office building, 
though it is true that a great many 
new Offices have been and are being 
built in London, and although some 
will accommodate, in proportion, 
fewer workers because of improved 
standards, there is no doubt that the 
effect is to increase the number of 
office workers in central London. But 
it is not true that the Government and 
local planning authorities have done 
nothing about this. When the Minis- 
ter of Housing approved the County 
of London Development Plan in 1955 
he made a number of changes in it 
designed to reduce the permissible 
amount of office building. The LCC 
also has been working on a new plan 
for reducing the maximum building 
densities in central London. 

Natural increases in the supply of 
young clerical workers in the new 
towns and expanded towns will soon 
enable a number of large firms who 
are already considering moving blocks 
of their office staffs to these places to 
go ahead. All employers now have 
difficulty in recruiting young clerical 
and typing staff in London. Recruit- 
ing of such staff is much easier, and 
indeed, less expensive in the pro- 
vinces. By dispersal both. the civil 
service and industry will reduce their 
recruiting difficulties in London and 
provide employment elsewhere. 
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London County Council 


A decentralized commercial office: Head Office of Colt Ventilation Ltd at Surbiton, Surrey. 
Above: staff in the garden after lunch in the restaurant. Below: a corner of Production 


Department. 
London County Council 
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A large colony of pre-fabricated buildings erected at Newcastle in 1947 for the Ministry of 
Pensions. 


“The Huts” 

Though no doubt in the minds of 
those of the representatives of the 
Treasury and civil service staff who 
have been discussing these problems, 
some aspects have not been specific- 
ally mentioned. One of these is the 
standard of accommodation which is 
being provided for dispersed civil 
servants as compared with that being 
built in London. Much of the former 
is in the style which was originally 
termed Temporary Office Buildings. 
This consists of single-storey buildings 
of a bare austere type comparable in 
appearance to the immediate post- 
war “‘pre-fabs’”’. By some magic of 
nomenclature these are now known 
as “Standard Office Buildings’. It is 
doubtful if planning authorities would 
permit commercial concerns to erect 


such inelegant buildings. How doesa 
Government department get away 
with it? No wonder that they are 
sometimes referred to locally as “The 
Huts”. 


Natural Aversion to Change 


The other aspect concerns the 
difficulty in securing acceptance ofa 
policy which runs counter to the 
natural human aversion to change of 
environment particularly in circum- 
stances where a large proportion of 
the people affected are family men 
and house-owners rather than ten- 
ants. Rather than face the problems 
of house-hunting in a strange neigh- 
bourhood with the prospect of extra 
expense and trouble in moving house, 
settling children into new schools, and 
leaving familiar surroundings and 
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friends, there is little doubt that the 
average London civil servant would 
prefer to face a future of daily dis- 
comfort and time wasting in the jour- 
ney to and from the suburbs. It is an 
odd comment, however, to find that 
the same sort of resistance to move 
has occurred when proposals have 
been made that certain departments 
should return to London. 


Dispersal: A Sound Policy 

There is no doubt that the policy of 
dispersal, as such, is sound. But if it is 
to succeed in gaining the co-opera- 


403 
tion of civil servants dispersal must 
be made more attractive to the in- 
dividual. 

This is not easy but if the Govern- 
ment would follow the example of 
some employers, or even adopt its 
own practice as applied to the armed 
forces, and give help in one way and 
another with housing it would go a 
long way towards making dispersal 
less unpalatable. The selection of 
reasonably attractive parts of the 
country and the provision of better 
looking office buildings would sweet- 
en the pill. 


A Ford Note 


Car-drivers, while in general disliking fords, have in many country places found 
them a convenient place for washing! Now various river boards, especially in the 
Midlands, are tightening up regulations against car-washing, on the ground that 
pollution is caused. Even the washing off of mud from farm implentents is considered 
wrong! (While untreated sewage is still being pumped into rivers, the ‘‘no car-washing”’ 
orders may prompt a thought about straining at gnats and swallowing camels.) The 
photograph of a Commer Cob crossing a ford was taken on a by-road that forms the 
county boundary between Oxfordshire (north) and Warwickshire last October. J. w. 
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THE URBAN LIFE-SENSE 


A contribution to the philosophy of urban planning, abbreviated 
FSrom the author’s essav entitled in German: ‘‘Vom urbanen 


Lebensgefiihl’’. 


by RUDOLF J. BOECK 


“The problem at issue is not what is possible, but rather what is permissible, 
The realization of the former is a concern of our mind, the latter a concern of 
our morals.’’—FRANz SCHUSTER: Style in our Times. 


sciously, every human individual 

takes up some standpoint with re- 
lation to his environment, and thus 
develops his distinctive personality. 
But the sum-total of these elements of 
individual behaviour brings about a 
kind of collective personality, on a 
higher plane, so to speak: the com- 
munal spirit. 

The life-sense of the individual is 
the expression of his will to live. It 
may be, in the subconscious sphere, 
either self-destructive or creative, but 
it imparts to the individual a definite 
relation to the world around him. 

This individual life-sense appears 
—on the higher plane—as a life- 
sense of society, the sum-total of the 
sentiments of all the individuals who 
make up that “society”, who work 
together, live together, enjoy them- 
selves together. 

Communal behaviour can only 
properly develop within a clearly cir- 
cumscribed and limited space, a 
space which is “surveyable’’, which is 
comprehensible, whose peculiarities 
are within everybody’s comprehen- 
sion or grasp. 

If a life-space is not ‘“‘surveyable”’, 
communal creativeness can only 
come into existence under exception- 
al difficulties, and only temporarily ; 
the necessary human relations, so to 
speak, cannot reach the social thresh- 
old value. 

In the history of cultural develop- 
ment the notion of ‘“‘surveyable 


| sists, every AND subcon- 


space”’ is closely related with the fact 
of “settled residence”, which is dia. 
metrically opposed to nomadism. The 
great leap from nomadism to settled 
life in the early history of civilization 
was parallel to the development from 
the brutish, impulsive horde spirit to 
conscious, intellectual-rational com. 
munal thinking, which finally found 
its formulation in the early classical 
systems of philosophy. 

From its beginnings, as Spengler 
has shown, the history of mankind 
has been identical with the history of 
towns; early human culture was a 
“town” culture, the culture of per- 
manent, clearly circumscribed settle- 
ments. In Greek mythology the 
difference between the rural and the 
urban characters is as profound as 
that between Cain and Abel in the 
Book of Genesis. 

The life-sense of settled man repre- 
sents the first step towards “‘urbanity”. 
Unlike the immoderation and bound- 
lessness of the nomad, this sense re- 
stricts itself to a “‘surveyable, limited 
scale”’ of things, and, because of this 
restriction, gains for those who prac- 
tise it such obviously higher values as 
security, respect, and social position. 
There arises, through people living 
together in a relatively limited space, 
a certain recognition of the recipro- 
city of the conceptions of freedom and 
subordination, of initiative and re- 
sponsibility. It is not by mere chance 
that it was this urban life-sense which 
already in antiquity brought forth 
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the idea of democracy, the idea which 
became, in so great a measure, the 
very basis of the creative cultural 
atmosphere of that period of human 
history. We can clearly recognize 
now that democracy is the highest 
social expression of that urban life- 
sense and that it has engendered that 
intentionally rational form of think- 
ing which has led to toleration and 
which, along with the division of 
labour, has become the basis for the 
development of the varied talents of 
individuals 

The city-states of antiquity were 
relatively small and certainly ‘‘sur- 
veyable”’. 

The giant cities and monster 
agglomerations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, were only 
partly, or not at all, “‘surveyable”’; 
their value for democracy is there- 
fore relatively small; indeed, we are 
nowadays inclined to believe that 
they represent even a negative quan- 
tity in this respect. 

It is obvious that, compared with 
the civic pride of the inhabitants of 
the surveyable cities of the early 
Middle Ages, the urban life-sense of 
the masses in the modern giant cities 
has suffered a terrifying change. The 
increasing desire to leave the cities, 
which finds its expression in the plan- 
less growth of suburban settlements 
and irresponsible irruptions into the 
green girdles encircling cities, shows 
distinctly that the social foundation is 
beginning to decay; if nothing were 
done to check this development it 
would necessarily lead to the ultimate 
decadence of democracy. 

In our days man _ is—-again— 
placed before the dilemma: is he to 
choose the way of democracy, or the 
other way? This choice requires us 
to make decisions on quite a number 
of planes, important decisions which 
will determine the general trend of 
human society for a long time to 
come. It is the “battle of opinions” 
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which we have to wage and whose 
outcome will decide our fate. 

Otto Schmidt strikingly charac- 
terizes the points at issue as follows: 

**. . . Considering the ideological 
challenge in our times to the very 
basis of democracy, the problem is to 
find the right relation between free- 
dom and order, between the inalien- 
able rights of the individual and the 
indispensable social necessities. In 
this state of tension between freedom 
and order, between the individual 
and society, our present-day city- 
planning and city-building may be 
regarded as the concrete expression 
of the stage of social consciousness 
which we are able to reach: that is to 
say, the ‘city’ that we are actually 
able to realize mirrors the level to 
which our social consciousness has 
risen. This is an absolute fact, and not 
merely a consideration engendered 
by some ideological doctrine. We 
want to point out in this connection 
that totality and unity are not syn- 
onymous terms even if modern ideo- 
logies try to prove that they are, thus 
utterly discrediting the idea of unity. 
If human society is regarded as a 
field of forces full of multiple tensions, 
then the cities that this society builds 
for itself express of necessity also this 
fact.” 

If the city represents, so to speak, 
the architectural garment of society, 
then city-building has a great society- 
moulding influence, much greater 
than it was admitted to have in the 
nineteenth century. Everywhere it is 
being acknowledged that the de- 
velopment of cities and super-cities 
in the nineteenth century was very 
largely a momentous mistake: the un- 
balanced agglomerations have been 
the source of immense dangers for 
our industrial society. The coming 
into existence of these amorpheus 
human masses threatens the collapse 
of the intellectual-humanistic basis of 
our society, for it is contrary to 
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nature to crowd together anonymous 
heterogeneous individuals and forms 
of living which cannot be brought in- 
to any sort of relation with one an- 
other. The great cities that grew in 
the heyday of industrial expansion 
have resulted in the emergence of the 
“asphalt nomads’’, that rootless, aim- 
less mass which can undermine our 
free democratic society, and can be 
reclaimed for a cultural-urban out- 
look only at an immense cost. 

The problem is made more diffi- 
cult because modern technical de- 
velopment allows more and more 
people to become “‘technical no- 
mads”’, people who live in or near 
cities and readily consume all the 
cultural advantages that they offer, 
but are not willing to contribute any- 
thing positive and valuable in return. 

It is important to recognize this 
peril. In the midst of our society these 
traits characteristic of nomadism are 
already highly active; a momentous 
proof of this general dissoluteness and 
wantonness is the immense increase 
of the sums spent on stimulants of all 
kinds in our cities, and the great and 
growing lack of interest in national- 
economic and municipal problems. 
These destructive powers have be- 
come active only because urban 
society has not been ready to oppose 
them consciously and critically, and 
to deal with them by means of ener- 
getic measures. 

Social city-building, which is as 
different from the typical city-build- 
ing of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as is the society of the 
Baroque Age and the Period of 
Liberalism from the free democratic 
industrial society of our days and of 
the future, is one of the agents with 
which this pernicious process of 
poisoning may be brought to a stand- 
still. But to make it effective we must 
show a much greater willingness to do 
away with mock-liberties on the one 
hand, and on the other to organize 
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ourselves into a new order, without 
which mankind cannot, at the pre. 
sent stage of science and technology, 
maintain a good urban culture. 

Summing up, it is essential that the 
urban man of culture must continu. 
ally endeavour to develop the urban 
life-sense in his own soul. It stands to 
reason that in the urban communities 
of our times individual experiences in 
social life can be brought to the high- 
est efficacy only by pooling them 
with the relative experiences of 
others. 

In everyday practice this means, as 
seen from the point of view of the city- 
builder: We must approach the prob- 
lems of reforming our world with 
more social feeling, we must devote 
more attention to the tasks of city- 
building and planning. 

The urban spirit engendered by the 
necessity of living together in a limit- 
ed, surveyable space, should enable 
town-dwellers, through watching the 
free play of forces in their town, to be- 
come aware of a higher order in 
which they can have real liberty in 
the place of licentiousness, social 
security in the place of anxiety, anda 
city-structure of harmony and beauty 
in the place of disorder and squalor, 
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Planning for Old People at Minehead 


Local authorities intending to build 
homes for elderly people may find in- 
spiration at Alcombe, on the out- 
skirts of Minehead in West Somerset. 
Here a project commenced in 1947 
and completed in 1954 provides forty 
bungalows, which, with the passing 
of a few years, have begun to merge 
into their older surroundings. Each 
bungalow provides a home for two 
people. 

Four separate sites—The Close, 
Quantick Gardens, Cross Farm Close, 
and Marley Close—have been laid 
out with two, three, or four blocks of 
bungalows, all of which follow the 
same architectural style, but which 
vary in length according to the space 
available. The blocks contain either 
three or four homes, the superficial 
area of the bungalows including out- 


buildings, varying from approxi- 
mately 520 square feet for those with 
one bedroom to 620 square feet where 
two bedrooms are provided. Each 
bungalow has a living room, a kitch- 
en/dining room, a bathroom and 
W.C. combined, and a store. 

The whole scheme involved a 
capital outlay of £42,000. The last 
site to be completed consisted of three 
blocks of three bungalows each and 
cost £10,800 in 1954. 

On each site, the bungalows are 
fronted by a good-sized lawn, well- 
planned with footpaths, flower beds, 
and trim hedges, all carefully main- 
tained by the local authority’s gar- 
deners. Each bungalow has a small 
kitchen garden at the rear. 

The general impression is of four 
pleasant hamlets protected by the 
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older buildings which surround them. 
The bungalows themselves are very 
attractive, with cream-washed walls, 
and an arched porch in the front wall 
of each block providing access to the 
middle bungalows. The end homes 
have their front doors in the end walls 
of the blocks. 

The idea of building the bungalows 
on several small sites seems to have 
been an example of imaginative plan- 
ning. To have grouped all the build- 


isting built-up area; this would have 
resulted in a certain degree of isola- 
tion for a large number of elderly 
people. 

As it is, the residents are in no 
way cut off from the rest of the village, 
and their homes and gardens are for 
the most part sheltered by other 
buildings. 

(The Minehead Urban District 
Council have kindly provided the 


figures given above relating to size of 





ings together might have meant find- 


buildings, etc. and capital outlay 
ing a large site on the fringe of an ex- 


involved.) LEWIS BROWN 


A City of Fifteen Millions 


‘The houses were never high enough to satisfy them; they kept on making 
them still higher and built them of thirty or forty storeys with offices, shops, 
banks, societies one above the other; they dug cellars and tunnels ever deeper 
downwards. 

“Fifteen millions of men laboured in a giant town by the light of beacons 
which shed forth their glare both day and night. No light of heaven pierced 
through the smoke of the factories with which the town was girt, but sometimes 
the red disk of a rayless sun might be seen riding in the black firmament through 
which iron bridges ploughed their way, and from which there descended a 
continual shower of soot and cinders. It was the most industrial of all cities in 
the world and the richest. . .",—ANATOLE FRANCE: Penguin Island (1908). 
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Legal Notes 
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The standard of care which the 
courts expect of local authorities in 
handling applications for planning 
permission is well illustrated by the 
recent case of Hamilton v West Sussex 





CC and Chichester RDC. In 1955 H. 


applied for permission to develop land 
at Court Farm, Wittering, by the 
“conversion of two old cottages into 


one sound ditto”’ and the erection of 


one replacement cottage. The RDC 
granted permission subject to the 
approval of detailed drawings; any 
departure from the approved pro- 
posals was to be the subject of a fresh 
application. In the following year 
application was made for permission 
to erect a cottage and garage; the site 
differed from that of the replacement 
cottage approved in 1955. Permission 
was refused on the ground that the 
development was contrary to the 
planning proposals for the area, but 
no objection was raised to the detailed 
plans. 


The defendants conceded that, if 


the 1955 permission referred to Court 
Farm as a whole, their reasons for re- 
fusing the second application were 
wrong. They appear, however, to 
have argued that the 1955 permission 
referred to some smaller area. Mr 
Justice Donovan held as a fact that 
the permission referred to Court 
Farm. 

The defendants further contended 
that they had never considered the 
question whether the matters reserv- 
ed in the outline permission had been 
satisfactorily dealt with by the second 
application, and that they should now 
be given the opportunity of doing so. 
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The judge decided against the de- 
fendants on this point also. When the 
second application was submitted, 
one of two things must have happened. 
Either the details were not considered 
at all because it was decided to reject 
the application in principle; or the 
details were considered and found 
unobjectionable. Although evidence 
could have been given on this point, 
none had been given. The judge 
found that the same officers had con- 
sidered both applications, and (in 
the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary) he inferred that the details had 
been considered. He also pointed out 
that the local authority were under a 
duty to give their reasons for refusing 
permission, and that meant all their 
reasons and not merely some of them. 


Decontrolled Tenants 


One of the main objects of the Rent 
Act, 1957, was to decontrol houses 
and flats above certain limits of rate- 
able value, but to avoid hardship it 
was provided that existing tenants 
could remain in possession until given 
six months’ notice expiring not earlier 
than 6 October 1958. This standstill 
period gives tenants a chance to 
negotiate a new lease or to find an- 
other house or flat. 

Some tenants are finding the stand- 
still period too short, and some further 
protection is to be given by the Land- 
lord and Tenant (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act, 1958. The new Act pro- 
vides that the tenant will be able to 
remain in occupation until an order 
for possession is made by the court on 
the application of the owner, and the 
court will be able to suspend the exe- 
cution of an order for possession 
where the tenant can prove personal 
hardship. 

Local authorities have the re- 
sponsibility of giving information 
about the Act, and MHLG have sent 
them a circular—45/58—summariz- 
ing its provisions, A. E. TELLING 
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HOUSES AND BUNGALOWS. By June 
Park, aria. B. T. Batsford. 453. 

Mr Robert Harling in The Sunday 
Times rightly calls this “‘the best post- 
war book on the building of small 
houses’’, 

Part I deals with the plan, construc- 
tion, services, finishes, decorations 
and fittings, cost, and what the archi- 
tect does, and Part II with the houses 
selected. With the exception of three 
in Yorkshire and five abroad, the 149 
excellent illustrations are mostly of 
London and the Home Counties. 
North-country people, I am sure, 
would like to have seen more in- 
stances of building in the more 
severe parts of the country. It is com- 
forting for those who cherish security 
against the elements to observe that 
the pitched roof is back again. 

Costs range from £2,900 to £9,400 
for the detached dwelling but there 
is an interesting terrace development 
at £1,566 a house. In the main the 
prices given are building costs only 
and it might have been a help to those 
building for the first time to have 
the full financial implications further 
expounded. To architects the book 
should be invaluable, but to the unini- 
tiated client who is inclined to rely on 
speculative builders, it would have 
been an advantage if the financial 
side of the issue had been dealt with 
more fully. One knows only too well 
that, if one is fortunate enough to 
secure an educated client, the result 
will be successful, but how many 
times does a client reveal set views by 
quoting the speculative builder as a 
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criterion! Only recently have specu- 
lative builders themselves realized 
the great advantage of employing 
architects, and the latest of their 
developments could have been in- 
cluded to make this point. 

H, KELLETT ABLETT 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN URBAN 
RENEWAL. By Loring, Sweetser, and 
Ernst. Massachusetts Dept of Commerce. 
(N.P.) 

This is a report of a demonstration 
carried out in Massachusetts under 
the auspices of the Housing Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Boston between 
April 1955 and September 1957. It is 
the seventh in a series of works on 
urban renewal prepared by _ this 
Association. 

The National Housing Act of 1954 
provided for a programme of urban 
renewal in America based on self- 
help. Proof of “‘citizen participation” 
is necessary before the granting of 
Federal aid to finance such pro- 
grammes. The purpose of the demon- 
stration was to see to what extent the 
developed techniques of community 
organization could be relied on to 
produce the necessary active co- 
operation from residents. That such 
co-operation is necessary in a pro- 
gramme of redevelopment or re- 
habilitation in towns is not disputed. 
In order to preserve improvements in 
living conditions there must be a 
change in the attitudes of the residents 
who were apathetic to the decay in 
the neighbourhood. The report is 
mainly concerned with the planning 
of a renewal programme, the critical 
stage in securing active public sup- 
port. The amount of co-operation 
necessary varies considerably, de- 
pending upon the type of renewal en- 
visaged. The demonstration workers 
were themselves involved in organiz- 
ing the residents and played an im- 
portant part in fostering the develop- 
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ment of positive attitudes towards 
improvements. Local discontent over 
a matter such as refuse collection 
could often be used as a starting-point 
for organization and the group could 
be led from this focal point to con- 
sider wider and more general issues. 
The title of this report alone is 
enough to deter many potential 
readers and a closer look at the book 
confirms the suspicion that it suffers 
from the fault of many American 
sociological works—unnecessary com- 
plexity in expression of facts and 
theories. It has been suggested that 
this fault is due to a desire to establish 
sociology firmly among the sciences. 
Hence the emphasis on the “pro- 
fessional’, and reference to “‘pro- 
fessional officials’, the “qualified 
professional”’, “‘skilled professional’, 
and “professionally qualified com- 
munity organizer”, to mention a few 
of the terms used. There is a conse- 
quent tendency to exclude the lay- 
man by use of ungainly expertise. 
This is unfortunate, for although the 
report is directed mainly to fellow- 
workers who will themselves become 
involved in this problem of organiz- 
ing residents to co-operate, it could 
have a much wider public, as the 
problem is a fundamental one in the 
social aspects of town planning. 
GILLIAN PITT 


TREES. (No price or publisher stated.) 

The Essex County Council’s thirty- 
page report on ‘Tree Preservation, 
Afforestation, and Landscape Con- 
servation in the county provides a 
useful conspectus of legislation touch- 
ing on tree felling, preservation, and 
planting as it might be seen from the 
office of a county forestry officer or 
planning director with a special eye 
to amenity. Much of what is written 
undersuch headingsas The Role of the 
Forestry Commission and Conclu- 
sions is also general rather than par- 
ticular to Essex—which yet has its 
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own peculiar problems and achieve- 
ments. One learns that in the new 
town of Harlow alone 50,000 forest 
trees and 60,000 shrubs have been 
planted, and that similar landscape 
work is in hand at Basildon. But “‘the 
challenge of rundown woodlands 
yet awaits action by the Forestry 
Commission. . . It is doubtful whether 
the Commission will tackle on any 
scale the large areas of devastated and 
derelict woodlands (including scrub) 
in this county which are known to 
comprise 12,409 acres of woodlands 
of over five acres in size; the area of 
smaller derelict woodlands and spin- 
neys must be considerable, but the 
amount is unknown because these 
are not covered by Forestry Com- 
mission Census.” A little surprisingly 
(for Essex) there is increasing con- 
flict between the interests of agri- 
culture and of woodland preserva- 
tion, and this clash (in which amenity 
must also be included) is of particular 
importance in regard to hedgerow 
timber. 

It is not quite clear for whom this 
report is intended, but the survey of 
legislation, incidental or appended, 
with the outline of licences required, 
conditions for grants, suggested fur- 
ther restrictions on felling, and so on, 
is likely to have a discouraging 
effect on any mere clodhopper living 
in the country and possibly owning a 
few acres and a spinney or two. Ap- 
parently he should not mind his own 
business and his property but should 
see himself as a cipher under the 
direction of the Forestry CGommis- 
sion’s Conservancy headquarters, 
Whitehall, and the county council 
office. If he plants a plot of land with 
trees (the writer of this jaundiced re- 
view, for example, has over 250 young 
trees planted on a lane-side strip, not 
in Essex, that was formerly covered 
with brambles) he may as likely as not 
find he is forbidden later to handle 
them as he would, either for reasons 
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of amenity, or of forestry, or because 
the trees he planted have come to pro- 
vide shelter for someone else’s agri- 
culture. The best hope for any “‘little 
man”’ to preserve some vestige of free- 
dom of action would seem to lie in 
playing one authority off against an- 
other. A further disrespectful reflec- 
tion occurs: might it be an advantage 
if more professional planners and 
legislators on country matters and 
writers of reports lived in the country 
and spent more time getting their 
boots dirty and less wearing out the 
seats of their trousers in urban 
offices ? This is not to deny that there 
is a real problem, in Essex as else- 
where, of woodlands spoilt, neglected, 
and ill managed to a degree which 
should be regarded as intolerable- 
or that Trees is a well-laid-out and 
informative survey of the whole sub- 
ject from an official angle. 
J. D. U. WARD 


KENSINGTON by William Gaunt. B. T. 
Batsford. 25/5. 

Mr Gaunt has given us a fresh slant 
on the Royal Borough of Kensington, 
architecturally mainly Victorian, not 


an easy task in view of the number of 


books already written and generously 
categorized in his bibliography. This 
is primarily a social history coloured 
with anecdotes of many of the famous 
inhabitants who lived in Kensington 
as early as the seventeenth century 
when it was a country parish. We 
have an insight into the brilliant 
social life of Holland House—built in 
1605 as Sir Walter Cope’s country 
seat and known jihen as Cope’s 
Castle—frequently visited by Thack- 
eray. Mr Gaunt describes life in and 
around Kensington Place, the eigh- 
teenth-century house in the gardens 
of which Chateaubriand finished Atala 
and composed René. 

Some of the illustrations are a little 
disappointing. Although no history 
of Kensington would be complete 
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without the Royal (please) Albert 
Hall and Albert Memorial, these are, 
to my mind, the least attractive Vic- 
torian monuments. I should like to 
have been spared these and seen in 
more detail the Arabian Court at 
Leighton House, so vividly described 
by Mr Gaunt, and, too, the fascinat- 
ing library at Burges Tower House. 
If Aensington rouses your curiosity 
sufficiently, as it did mine, to cause 
you to stroll for an hour in Holland 
Park you will not be sorry. The gar- 
dens, now cared for by the LCG, are 
delightful. You might be on some 
country estate with acres of woods, 
formal gardens, and lawns. As I wan- 
dered I wondered whether the an- 
cestors of the peacocks that roam with 
their young chicks could have been 
on nodding acquaintance with Alex- 
andre Dumas, who, Mr Gaunt tells 
us, ‘“‘washed his breakfast down with 
a bottle of Chateau Yquem”’. 
EILEEN WATERMAN 
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SENIOR GROUP PLANNING 
OFFICER 


N.J.C. GRADE ‘‘A”’ 
(£1,200 x 60-—£1,380) 
Salary within Grade if appropriate 


Responsible to the Principal Plan- 
ning Officer for all development con- 
trol in the City. Should be an en- 
thusiast for creative planning as well 
as knowledgeable in town planning 
administration. 

Housing accommodation may be 
available. Removal expenses loan. 
Application forms etc. from 
CITY ARCHITECT AND PLANNING 
OFFICER 
BULL YARD, COVENTRY 


returnable 
within ten days of publication 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country, 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 


Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 

















